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kingship was a divine institution; but one cannot see in her the 
patriot, as she breathes in Johanna. 28 By the France of which she 
speaks she seems to understand nothing but the rightful dominions 
of the Dauphin, as granted him by his heavenly overlord. One 
may well contrast the words of the Maid to the Constable of 
Prance : " Ah ! fair Constable, you have not come by my will, but 
now you are here you are welcome," 30 with Johanna's endeavors, 
based on an appeal to patriotism, to win over the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. 31 Schiller has given us a heroine who is what the Maid 
could hardly have been in the France of her time, the embodiment 
of patriotism. Through her he puts to all men this question : 

Was ist unschuldig, heilig, menschlich gut, 
Wenn es der Kampf nicht ist urns Vaterland? 

Act II. Sc. 10. 

Kenneth Hayens. 

University College, Dundee. 



WAS RICHAED BROME AN ACTOR? 

Of the early career of the author of The Antipodes and A Jovial 
Crew comparatively little is known. Andrews, whose study 1 of 
Brome is the most complete that has yet appeared, thinks the 
playwright was born about 1590. But few facts have come down 
to us concerning Brome's activities between that date and 1635, 
when, according to the contract discovered by Professor Wallace, 2 
he agreed to deliver to the King's Revels Company at the Salisbury 
Court — and to this company only — three plays annually for a 
period of three years, at a salary of 15s. weekly, and with the 
understanding that he should not print any of his plays without 
the consent of the company. All that has hitherto been known 
concerning Brome's history before 1635 has been inferred from 

"Despite Mr. Murray's assertions in his Introduction, p. vi and p. xvii. 

*° Of. deposition of the Duke d'Alengon, p. 267. 

» Act II. Sc. 10. 

1 C. E. Andrews, Richard Brome, A Study of His Life and Works, Yale 
Studies in English, xlvi, 1913. 

' See his " Shakspere and the Blackfriars," Century Magazine, Sept., 
1910, and Andrews, p. 13. 
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the commendatory verses prefixed to his plays, from references or 
allusions in the plays themselves, or from his relations with Ben 
Jonson. The latter's striking reference to "his man, Master 
Brome, behind the arras," in the Induction to Bartholomew Fair 
(1614), and his prefatory verses to Brome's Northern Lass 
(printed 1632) : 

I had you for a servant once, Dick Brome, 

And you performed a servant's faithful parts . . . 

have been interpreted in various ways. Some have thought that 
Brome was simply Ben's menial servant, and account for the 
coarseness in his dramas by the assumption that he " describes 
life from the groom's point of view." 3 Professor Baker, 4 on the 
other hand, concludes that he acted as a sort of amanuensis to 
Jonson, while Fleay B speaks of him simply as Ben's " apprentice," 
without saying anything as to the nature of the apprenticeship. 
Andrews, 6 finally, thinks that " Brome probably began his rela- 
tions with Jonson as a witty young serving-man who interested 
his master to such an extent that he undertook his education, as 
he had already that of the young Nathaniel Field." The reference 
to Field is significant here, since a strangely neglected bit of 
evidence would seem to indicate that Brome, like Field, was an 
actor before he became a playwright, and that, like Field, he may 
have been indebted to Jonson in both capacities. 

This evidence appears in the form of a royal warrant under 
date of June 30, 1628, reprinted without comment by Mrs. Stopes 
in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch for 1910. 7 The warrant is one of a 
miscellaneous list of orders for payment of court performances, 
allowances for actors' liveries, and the like. It reads as follows: 

" Warrant to swear the Queen of Bohemia's players 8 
groomes of his Majesties chamber without fee, 
viz. Joseph Moore, Alexander Foster, Robert Gylman 
Richard Brome, John Lillie, William Rogers, 

3 Compare Cambridge History of English Literature, xi, 225. 
'See Gay ley's Representative English Comedies, in, 417. 
5 See note 11. 
•P. 4. 

' See C. C. Stopes, " Shakespeare's Fellows and Followers," Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch, xlvi, 94; printed from Warrant Book V, 93, 1628-1634, p. 26. 
• The Lady Elizabeth's Men. 
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George Lillie, Abel Swinnerton, George Gibbes, 
Oliver Howes; June 30, 1628." 9 

The chances are strongly in favor of the conclusion that the 
Richard Brome thus mentioned as an actor of some prominence 10 
in the Lady Elizabeth's Company in 1628, was the playwright. 
If so, Fleay's conjecture " that Brome's " apprenticeship " to 
Jonson extended over the seven years 1623 to 1629, will have to be 
modified; incidentally some new light may be thrown upon the 
nature of that apprenticeship. " Bengemen Johnson, player, 
borrowed money from Henslowe in 1597 and 1598, and he may 
have had a share in the Admiral's Men for a time. 12 I see no 
reason, then, why at some later date Ben Jonson, actor-playwright, 
might not have taken on a theatrical apprentice, who would per- 
haps serve him as amanuensis, but also get a chance to act. 
Augustine Phillips, Shakspere's colleague in the King's Men, had 
just such an apprentice. In his will 13 Phillips left 30s. to " my 
servaunte Christopher Beeston," who later become an actor-sharer 
and business manager of the Cockpit company. John Heminges, 
business manager of Shakspere's company, also had his theatrical 
apprentice, Alexander Cooke, 14 who later became an actor-sharer 
in his " master's " company. Similarly, Brome may have been 
" made free o' th' Trade " of acting (as well as of playwriting) 
by Jonson. The apprentices of Jones and Downton ("Jones' 
boy" and "Downton's boy") of the Admiral's Men are known 

'Murray (Elizabethan, Dramatic Companies, I, 259) did not know of the 
existence of this warrant. In his sketch of the history of the Lady Eliza- 
beth's Men between 1625 and June, 1629, he gives but one partial list of 
actors. This list (based on an incomplete document recorded in the 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1628-9) is dated December 9, 1628, 
and names but four actors: "Joseph Moore, Alexander Poster, Robert 
Gylman, Joseph Townsend, with the rest of their company." 

10 Only the more prominent actors, not the " hirelings," are listed among 
those who received royal liveries or other court grants. The Richard 
Brome here mentioned must have been an actor-sharer. 

11 Drama, I, 37; compare Camb. Eist. of Eng. Lit., vr, 224. 

"See Henslowe's Diary, ed. Greg, I, 47, 200; ii, 289. Jonson's acting 
at Paris Garden is referred to in Dekker's Satvromastix. 

13 See J. P. Collier's Actors, p. xxxi. 

""I do intreate my Master Heminges" (he writes in his will) to look 
out for the interests of his orphans. See Malone-Boswell, Shakspeare, in, 
482. 
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to have acted in the plays of that company given in 1599 and 
1699. 15 And so I think it not unlikely that Jonson put " his man, 
Master Brome, behind the arras " in Bartholomew Fair because 
Master Brome was acting a small part in that play. It would 
have been a good-natured bit of advertising for the young actor, 
in keeping with the mention, later in the play, of Field, "your 
best actor," who played a part in the piece. 16 Perhaps Jonson, 
when he recalled how Brome had " performed a servant's faithful 
parts," had in mind the acting as well as the other services of his 
former apprentice. 

When Bartholomew Fair was produced in 1614 Brome must 
have been somewhere between twenty and twenty-five years old; 
it was the time when he was undergoing his training for his later 
activities as an actor-sharer and playwright. In 1623 he col- 
laborated in a play which is not extant; in 1629 his first inde- 
pendently written play was produced. It is impossible to say 
whether Brome continued long as an actor after 1628, but I think 
the evidence to which I have called attention indicates that he was 
one of " the quality " before that date. " I love the quality of 
playing," says Letoy in The Antipodes; 17 and I believe he is 
voicing Brome's sentiments towards his old profession. Indeed 
this play and many others of Brome are full of allusions which 
support the conclusion that Brome, like Shakspere, Jonson, Hey- 
wood, Rowley, Field, Armin, and a host of other Elizabethan play- 
wrights, passed his apprenticeship upon the stage, and that it was 
in this sense that Jonson called him his " servant." 

Alwin Thaler. 

University of California. 



15 Eenslowe Papers, ed. Greg, p. 154. 

M See Bartholomew Fair, Act V, Sc. 3, and Fleay, Drama, I, 172. Simi- 
lar bits of advertising of the actors appear in many Elizabethan plays. 
See, for example, the Induction to The Malcontent, and Greene's Tu Quoque. 

17 See Act I, Scenes 5 and 6 ; Act II, Scenes 1 and 2, etc. 



